











: dean went back to Brotherton. 
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CHAPTER Xk. BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. 


In the middle of the next week the 
Before 
starting he had an interview with Lord 


|| George which was not altogether pleasant ; 


but otherwise he had thoroughly enjoyed 
his visit. On the day on which he started 
he asked his host what enquiries he in- 
tended to set on foot, in reference to the 
validity of the Italian marriage and the 
legitimacy of the Italian baby. Now 


| Lord George had himself in the first 


instance consulted the dean on this very 
delicate. subject, and was therefore not 
entitled to be angry at having it again 
mentioned ; but nevertheless he resented 
the question as an interference. “I think,” 
he replied, “that at present nothing had 
better be said upon the subject.” 

“T cannot agree with you there, George.” 

“Then I am afraid I must ask you to 
be silent without agreeing with me.” 

The dean felt this to be intentionally 
uncivil. "They two were in a boat to- 
gether. The injury to be done, if there 
were an injury, would affect the wife as 
much as the husband. The baby which 
might some day be born, and which might 
be robbed of his inheritance, would be 
as much the grandchild of the Dean of 
Brotherton as of the old marquis. And 
then perhaps there was present to the 
dean some unacknowledged feeling that 
he was paying, and would have to pay, for 
the boat. Much as he revered rank, he 
was not disposed to be snubbed by his 
son-in-law, because his son-in-law was a 
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nobleman. ‘“ You mean to tell me that I 
am to hold my tongue,” he said angrily. 

“For the present I think we had both 
better do so.” 

“ That may be, as regards any discussion 
of the matter with outsiders. I am not 
at all disposed to act apart from you ona 
subject of such importance to us both. If 
you tell me that you are advised this way 
or that, I should not, without very strong 
ground, put myself in opposition to that 
advice; but I do expect that you will let 
me know what is being done.”’ 

“ Nothing is being done.” 

“And also that you will not finally 
determine on doing nothing without con- 
sulting me.” Lord George drew himself 
up and bowed, but made no farther 
reply ; and then the two parted, the dean 
resolving that he would be in town again 
before long, and Lord George resolving 
that the dean should spend as little time 
as possible in his house. Now, there had 
been an undertaking, after a sort, made 
by the dean—a compact with his daughter 
contracted in a jocose fashion—which, in 
the existing circumstances, was like to 
prove troublesome. There had been a 
question of expenditure when the house 
was furnished—whether there should, or 
should not, be a carriage kept. Lord 
George had expressed an opinion that 
their joint means would not suffice to 
keep a carriage. Then the dean had told 
his daughter that he would allow her 
three hundred pounds a year for her own 
expenses, to include the brougham—for it 
was to be no more than a brougham— 
during the six months they would be in 
London, and that he would regard this 
as his subscription towards the household. 
Such a mode of being generous to his own 
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child was pretty enough. Of course the 
dean prac be a welcome visitor. Equally, 
of course, a son-in-law may take any 
amount of money from a father-in-law as 
a portion of his wife’s fortune. Lord 
George, though he had suffered some 
inward qualms, had found nothing in the 
arrangement to which he could object, 
while his friendship with the Deanery was 
close and pleasant. But now, as the dean 
took his departure, and as Mary, while 
embracing her father, said something of 
his being soon back, Lord George re- 
membered the compact with inward grief, 
and wished that there had been no 
brougham. 

In the meantime he had not been to 
Berkeley-square ; nor was he at all sure 
that he would go there. A distant day 
had been named, before that exciting 
interview in the square, on which the 
Houghtons were to dine in Munster Court. 
The Mildmays were also to be there, and 
Mrs. Montacute Jones, and old Lord 
Parachute, Lord George’s uncle. That 
would be a party, and there would be no 
danger of a scene then. He had almost 
determined that, in spite of his promise, 
he would not go to Berkeley-square 
before the dinner. But Mrs. Houghton 
was not of the same mind. A promise on 
such a subject was a sacred thing, and 
therefore she wrote the following note to 
Lord George at his club. The secrecy 
which some correspondence requires cer- 
tainly tends to make a club a convenient 
arrangement. ‘‘ Why don’t you come as 
you said you would >—A.” In olden times, 
fifteen ortwenty years ago, when telegraph- 
wires were still young, and messages were 
confined to diplomatic secrets, horse- 
racing, and the rise and fall of stocks, 
lovers used to indulge in rapturous ex- 
pressions which would run over pages; 
but the pith and strength of laconic 
diction has now been taught to us by the 
self-sacrificing patriotism of the Post 
Office. We have all felt the vigour of 
telegrammatic expression, and, even when 
we do not trust the wire, we employ the 
force of wiry language. ‘‘ Wilt thou be 
mine ?—M. N.,” is now the ordinary form 
of an offer of marriage by post; and 
the answer seldom goes beyond “ Ever 
thine—P. Q.” Adelaide Houghton’s letter 
was very short, but it was short from 
judgment and with a settled purpose. 
She believed that a long epistle, declara- 
tory of her everlasting but unfortunate 





few words would say all that she had to 
say, and would say it safely. He certainly 
had promised that he would go to her, 
and, as a gentleman, he was bound to 
keep his word. He had mentioned no 
exact time, but it had been understood 
that the visit was to be made at once. 
He would not write to her. Heaven and 
earth! How would it be with him if 
Mr. Houghton were to find the smallest 
serap from him indicating affection for 
Mrs. Houghton? He could not answer 
the note, and therefore he must go at 
once. 

He went into a deserted corner of a 
drawing-room at his club, and there 
seated himself for half an hour’s medita- 
tion. How should he extricate himself 
from this dilemma? In what language 
should he address a young and beantiful 
woman devoted to him, but whose de- 
votion he was bound to repudiate? He 
was not voluble in conversation, and he 
was himself aware of his own slowness. 
It was essential to him that he should 
prepare beforehand almost the very words 
for an occasion of such importance—the 
very words, and gestures, and action. 
Would she not fly into his arms, or at 
least expect that he should open his own ? 
That must be avoided. There must be 
no embracing. And then he must at 
once proceed to explain all the evils of this 
calainitous passion ; how he was the hus- 
band of another wife; how she was the 
wife of another husband; how they were 
bound by honour, by religion, and equally 
by prudence, to remember the obligations 
they had incurred. He must beg her to 
be silent while he said all this, and then 
he would eonclude by assuring her that 
she should always possess his steadfast 
friendship. The excogitation of this took 
long, partly because his mind was greatly 
exercised in the matter, and partly through 
a nervous desire to postpone the difficult 
moment. At last, however, he seized his 
hat, and went away straight to Berkeley- 
square. Yes, Mrs. Houghton was at 
home. He had feared that there was but 
little chance that she should be out, on the 
very day on which she knew that he would 
get her note. “Oh, so you have come at 
last!” she said as soon as the drawing- 
room door was closed. She did not get 
up from her chair, and there was there- 
fore no danger of that immediate em- 
brace, which he had felt that it would be 
almost equally dangerous to refuse or to 
accept. 
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“ Yes,” he said, “ I have come.” 

“And now sit down and make yourself 
comfortable. It’s very bad out of doors, 
isn’t it?” 

“Cold, but dry.” 

“ With a wretched east wind. I know 
it, and I don’t mean to stir out the whole 
day. So you may put your hat down, 
and not think of going for the next hour 
and a half.” It was true that he had his 
hat still in his hand, and he deposited it 
forthwith on the floor, feeling that had 
he been master of the occasion, he would 
have got rid of it less awkwardly. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if Mary were to be here 
by-and-by. There was a sort of engage- 
ment that she and Jack De Baron were 
to come and play bagatelle in the back 
drawing-room ; but Jack never comes if 
he says he will, and I daresay she has 
forgotten all about it.” 

He found that his purpose was alto- 
gether upset. In the first place, he 
could hardly begin about her unfortunate 
passion when she received him just as 
though he were an ordinary acquaintance ; 
and then the whole tenor of his mind 
was altered by this allusion to Jack De 
Baron. Had it come to this, that he 
could not get through a day withont 
having Jack De Baron thrown at his 
head? He had from the first been averse 
to living in London; but this was much 
worse than he had expected. Was it to 
be endured, that his wife shonld make 
appointments to play bagatelle with Jack 
De Baron by way of passing her time ? 
“T had heard nothing about it,” he said 
with gloomy, truthful significance. It 
was impossible for him to lie, even by 
a glance of his eye or a tone of his 
voice. He told it all at once; how un- 
willing he was that his wife should 
come out on purpose to meet this man, 
and how little able he felt himself to 
prevent it. 

“Of course dear Mary has to amuse 
herself,” said the lady, answering the 
man’s look rather than his words. ‘“ And 
why should she not ?” 

“T don’t know that bagatelle is a very 
improving occupation.” 

“ Or Jack a very improving companion, 
perhaps. But I can tell you, George, 
that there are more dangerous companions 
than poor Jack. And then, Mary, who 
is the sweetest, dearest young woman I 
know, is not impulsive in that way. She 
is such a very child. I don’t suppose she 
understands what passion means. She 





has the gaiety of a lark, and the innocence. 
She is always soaring upwards, which is 
so beautiful.” 

“T don’t know that there is much soar- 
ing upwards in bagatelle.” 

“Nor in Jack De Baron, perhaps. But 
we must take all that as we find it. Of 
course Mary will have to amuse herself. 
She will never live such a life as your 
sisters live at Manor Cross. The word 
that best describes her disposition is—gay. 
But she is not mischievous.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Nor is she—passionate. You know 
what I mean.” He did know what she 
meant, and was lost in amazement at find- 
ing that one woman, in talking of another, 
never contemplated the idea that passion 
could exist in a wife for her husband. He 
was to regard himself as safe, not because 
his wife loved him, but because it was 
not necessary to her nature to be in love 
with anyone! ‘“ You need not be afraid,” 
she went on to say. “I know Jack au 
fond. He tells me everything ; and should 
there be anything to fear, I will let you 
know at once.” 

Bat what had all this to do with the 
momentous occasion which had brought 
him to Berkeley-square ? He was almost 
beginning to be sore at heart because she 
had not thrown herself into his arms. 
There was no repetition of that “‘ But you 
do love me?” which had been so very 
alarming, but at the same time so very 
interesting, on the steps of the Albert 
Memorial. And then there seemed to be 
a probability that the words, which he 
had composed with so much care at his 
club, would be altogether wasted. He 
owed it to himself to do or to say some- 
thing, to allude in some way to his love 
and hers. He could not allow himself to 
be brought there in a flurry of excitement, 
and there to sit till it was tinte for him 
to go, just as though it were an ordinary 
morning visit. ‘“ You bade me come,” 
he said, “and so I came.” 

“Yes, I did bid you come. I would 
always have you come.” 

“That can hardly be; can it P” 

“My idea of a friend—of a man friend, 
I mean, and a real friend—is someone to 
whom I can say everything, who will do 
everything for me, who will come if I 
bid him, and will like to stay and talk to 
me just as long as I will let him; who 
will tell me everything, and as to whom 
I may be sure that he likes me better than 
anybody else in the world, thongh he 
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perhaps doesn’t tell me so above once a 
month, And then in return id 

‘Well, what in return ? ” 

“ T should think a good deal about him, 
you know; but I shouldn’t want always 
to be telling him that I was thinking 
about him. He ought to be contented 
with knowing how much he was to me. 
I <a that would not suffice for 

ou?” 

Lord George was disposed to think 
that it would suffice, and that the whole 
matter was now being represented to him 
in a very different light than that in which 
he had hitherto regarded it. The word 
“friend” softened down so manyasperities! 
With such a word in his mind he need 
not continually scare himself. There 
would, indeed, be no occasion for his 
eloquence; but he had already become 
conscious that at this interview his 
eloquence could not be used. She had 
given everything so different a turn! 
“Why not suffice for me?” he said. 
“ Only this—that all I did for my friend 
I should expect her to do for me.” 

“But that is unreasonable. Who 
doesn’t see that in the world at large men 
have the best of it, almost in everything ? 
The husband is not only justified in being 
a tyrant, but becomes contemptible if he 
is not so. A man has his pocket full of 
money; 2 woman is supposed to take 
what he gives her. A man has all manner 
of amusements.” 

“ What amusement have I?” 

“You can come to me.” 

“ Yes, I can do that.” 

“T cannot go to you. But when you 
come to me—if I am to believe that I am 
really your friend—then I am to be the 
tyrant of the moment. Is it notso? Do 
you think you would find me a hard 
tyrant? I own to you freely that there 
is nothing in the world I like so much as 
your society. Do I not earn by that a 
right to some obedience from you, to some 
special observance ? ” 

All this was so different from what he 
had expected, and so much more pleasant! 
As far as he could look into it and think 
of it at the pressure of the moment, he 
did not see any reason why it should not 
be as she proposed. There was clearly no 
need for those prepared words. There 
had been one embrace—an embrace that 
was objectionable because, had either his 
wife seen it or Mr. Houghton, he would 
have been forced to own himself wrong; 
but that had come from sudden impulse, 








and need not be repeated. This that was 
now proposed to him was friendship, and 
not love. ‘ You shall have all observance,” 
he said with his sweetest smile. 

“And as to obedience? But you are 
a man, and therefore must not be pressed 
too hard. And now I may tell you what 
is the only thing that can make me happy, 
and the absence of which would make me 
miserable.” 

“ What thing ? ” 

“Your society.” He blushed up to his 
eyes as he heard this. ‘ Now that, I 
think, is a very pretty speech, and I 
expect something equally pretty from 
you.” He was much embarrassed, but 
was at the moment delivered from his 
embarrassment by the entrance of his 
wife. ‘“ Here she is,” said Mrs. Houghton, 
getting up from her chair. ‘We have 
been just talking about you, my dear. If 
you have come for bagatelle, you must 
play with Lord George, for Jack De Baron 
isn’t here.” 

“ But I haven’t come for bagatelle.” 

“So much the better, for I doubt 
whether Lord George would be very good 
at it. I have been made to play so 
much, that I hate the very sound of the 
balls.” ; 

“T didn’t expect to find you here,” said 
Mary, turning to her husband. 

“Nor I you, till Mrs. Houghton said 
that you were coming.” 

After that there was nothing of interest 
in their conversation. Jack did not come, 
and after a few minutes Lord George 
proposed to his wife that they should 
return home together. Of course she 
assented, and as soon as they were in the 
brougham made a little playful attack 
upon him. ‘ You are becoming fond of 
Berkeley-square, I think.” 

“ Mrs. Houghton is a friend of mine, 
and I am fond of my friends,” he said, 
gravely. 

** Oh, of course.” 

“You went there to play that game 
with Captain De Baron.” 

“No, I didn’t. I did nothing of the 
kind.” 

“Were you not there by appoint- 
ment?” 

“T told her that I should probably call. 
We were to have gone to some shop 
together, only it seems she has changed 
her mind. Why do you tell me that I 
had gone there to play some game with 
Captain De Baron?” 

“ Bagatelle.” 
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“ Bagatelle, or anything else! It isn’t 
true. I have played bagatelle with Captain 
De Baron, and I daresay I may again. 
Why shouldn’t I? ” 

“And if so, would probably make some 
appointment to play with him.” 

“ Why not?” 

“That was all I said. What I sug- 
gested you had done is what you declared 
you will do.” 

“But I had done nothing of the kind. 
I know very well, from the tone of your 
voice, that you meant to scold nx. You 
implied that I had done something wrong. 
If I had done it, it wouldn’t be wrong, as 
far as I know. But your scolding me 
about it when I hadn’t done it at all is 
very hard to bear.” 

“T didn’t scold you.” 

“Yes, you did, George. I understand 
your voice and your look. If you mean 
to forbid me to play bagatelle with 
Captain De Baron, or Captain Anybody 
Else, or to talk with Mr. This, or to langh 
with Major That, tell me so at once. If I 
know what you want, I will do it. But 
I must say that I shall feel it very, very 
hard if I cannot take care of myself in 
such matters as that. If you are going 
to be jealous, I shall wish that I were 
dead.” 

Then she burst out crying; and he, 
though he would not quite own that he 
had been wrong, was forced to do so 
practically by little acts of immediate 
tenderness. 





STAGE TRADITIONS. 





Stace traditions are as the heirlooms of 
the house of Thespis: handed down from 
generation to generation, and usually much 
prized and cherished, because of their real 
worth, or merely because of their anti- 
quity and long connection with the family. 
There are histrionic traditions that at once 
brace and adorn like a baldric; and there 
are traditions that are in the nature of 
manacles, they so oppress and prison the 
players. 

The Théatre Frangais is an institution 
winning and deserving much admiration. 
It receives a subsidy from the State, in 
that it may perfect its exhibitions, foster 
the fine-art of acting, and specially preserve 
the traditional method of representing the 
grander examples of the French drama. 
It is required to justify its existence by 
performing, every season, certain of the 





lays of Corneille, of Racine, and of 
Molidre ; it is invested with almost de- 
spotic powers in regard to the repertories 
and the companies of the other theatres of 
Paris; it provides its aged and decayed 
members with pensions. The Théitre 
Francais may not be regarded, however, 
as an unmixed blessing. An Englishman, 
after contemplation of his native play- 
houses, is fairly entitled to consider with 
sympathy and approval, the proceedings of 
the Comédie. But in France the Comédie 
has been often subjected to the criticism 
and the disparagement, which are wont to 
form the portion of a prophet in his own 
country. 

It is something to play Moliére precisely 
as he was played two centuries ago; to 
reproduce the scene as he knew it, even to 
details of furnishing and decoration, and 
with reverence for certain forms of humour, 
that must nowadays appeal rather to anti- 
quaries than to artists. Nevertheless, the 
Comédie’s devotion to tradition is a chief 
charge brought against it. The players of 
the Frangais have been often credited with 
being the tenth transmitters of the con- 
ventionalisms of the theatre. There are 
weak brethren among the company, who 
conceive that the sole end of playing is to 
hold the mirror up, not to nature, bat to 
past portrayers of her. They are for ever 
looking at life through the spectacles of 
other people. Their warrant for doing 
this or that consists in the fact that it 
was so done by earlier actors. They are 
treasuries of traditions. With them 
originality is nothing. They value in no 
degree independent study, spontaneity, or 
impulse, or inspiration. They count the 
traditions of the theatre as the be-all and 
the end-all of acting. 

These, be it remembered, are accusations 
brought against the Francais by French- 
men, who are apt to hold in contempt what 
they designate as the suranné, the per- 
ruque, the rococo. It was in the days of 
the struggle between the romantic and 
the classical drama, that the Francais 
especially incurred the reproaches of the 
satirical, Naturally it had resisted 
change; it had sided with the clas- 
sicists; it had stood at bay before the 
ancient repertory. Of course, the romantic 
drama of Hugo and of Dumas triumphed 
at last; and mediwval costumes, velvet 
pourpoints, short cloaks and plumed hats, 
long rapiers and high boots, appeared upon 
the boards so long occupied by the severe 
draperies of Romeand Greece. And scenic 
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effects were now permitted, of even a 
startling kind, where once a rude sim- 
plicity of illusion had prevailed. For the 
Francais had become notorious for the 
shabbiness of its mise-en-scéne, for its 
frayed and threadbare costumes, its faded 
and soiled canvases. And the age and 
infirmity which afflicted its scenic decora- 
tions had fallen also upon its company ; 
the lovers had beeome remarkable instances 
of longevity, the ingénues were approach- 
ing their second childhood, heroes and 
heroines alike had grown gray in the ser- 
vice of the stage. Amendment was effected 
in these respects. It was recognised at 
last that the stage could not live by 
traditions alone. The sociétaires of the 
Comédie, nowadays, cherish the memory 
of their predecessors, without striving to 
imitate them servilely, to tread only in 
their footprints. As of old, in accordance 
with the terms of the subvention, repre- 
sentative plays pertaining to the classical 
repertory are systematically produced ; 
the traditions of Moliére are respected. In 
Le Malade Imaginaire, M. Fleurant, the 
apothecary, still enters carrying a certain 
medical implement in his hand, and 
M. Thomas Diafoirus still sits upon a 
pantomimically tall chair; but the Fran- 
gais is not less famous for its performances 
of modern comedy and drama. It may be 
said, indeed, that the Théitre Frangais of 
to-day, while still professing faith in the 
traditions of tlie past, thrives mainly by 
producing new plays. 

Our own stage is under no legal obliga- 
tion to respect the past, or to reproduce 
its dramatic literature ; yet regard for the 
conventional has been rarely lacking in 
the English theatre ; “ staginess ” has been 
seldom absent from our boards. The foree 
of tradition asserts itself alike in the repre- 
sentation of the poetic or legitimate drama, 
and in the comedies of modern life re- 
quiring of the player movements and 
actions only of a simple, easy, and natural 
kind. Certain histrionic conventions seem 
to govern him in spite of himself. There 
is somehow a suspicion, or a savour, of the 
theatre in all he does: in his way of drawing 
on or drawing off his gloves; of smoothing 
his hat, its white lining being well exhibited 
to the pit; of producing his cambric hand- 
kerchief ; of lighting a cigar; of reclining 
in an easy-chair; of reading a book or a 
letter. When he speaks, when he listens, 
when he laughs, when he weeps—perhaps, 
especially, when he weeps, burying his 
face in his hands, resting his elbows on a 





table, projecting one leg, and imparting an 
hypothenuse slope to his figure—he is alike 
artificially natural, and, so to speak, un- 
really real. Of late years, a traditional 
vivacity in connection with light comedy 
—coming down to us, perhaps, from Wood- 
ward and Palmer, King and Dodd, Lewis 
and Jones—has undergone some suppres- 
sion. Restlessness and bustle upon the 
boards are less in vogue than once they 
were. The light comedian, wont to run 
or to trip lightly on to the stage, waving 
his hat, or flourishing his cane, laughing 
and chattering in a breathless way, and 
for ever doing something: contemplating 
his reflection in the pier-glass, arranging 
his hair, or his cravat, or his wristbands, 
plunging jocosely at the ribs of his inter- 
locutors—a performance, known profes- 
sionally as the “ sly dog business ”—dusting 
his boots with his handkerchief—odious 
practice !—never still an instant, toying 
with all the properties and furniture of 
the scene, and patting and haling hither 
and thither the other characters in the 
play—this animated and frisky performer 
is rarely seen nowadays. It is the fancy 
of some of our players of the present, that 
they are necessarily life-like because they 
are dull. They act in a numb sort of way ; 
they speak with drawling deliberation, they 
pause long in their intervals of utterance, 
lethargy and languor oppress their every 
movement. It is not to be said that they 
imitate humanity abominably ; but they 
reproduce a class of personages whom one 
would much rather avoid, than become 
acquainted with. 

It is due to stage tradition, that red hair 
is always associated with comicality, and, 
when combined with a chintz waistcoat, 
invariably signifies rustic integrity ; that 
a flaxen wig is typical of youth and 
frivolity ; that black locks and wickedness 
are inseparable. Lloyd, in his poem of 
The Actor, 1762, writes : 

To suit the dress demands the actor’s art, 

Yet there are those who overdress the part ; 

To some prescriptive right gives settled things, 

Black wigs to murderers, feathered hats to kings. 
And he proceeds to record other conven- 
tions of the stage— 


But Michael Cassio might be drunk enough, 
Though all his features were not grimed with snuff. 
Why should Poll Peachum shine in satin clothes, 
Why every devil dance in scarlet hose ? 


“ Pray, what is the meaning,” demanded 


Charles the Second, “ that we never see 
a rogue in the play, but, odsfish! they 
always clap him on a black periwig, when, 
it is well known, one of the greatest rogues 
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in England always wears a fair one?” 
The king is supposed to have been think- 
ing of the blonde peruke of Dr. Titus 
Oates. Of late years Hamlet has been 
seen upon the stage wearing flaxen locks, 
appropriate, it has been urged, to his 
Danish nationality. For the same reason, 
Claudius might wear a fair wig; yet who 
ever saw the murderous king so attired ? 
The old practice of smearing Cassio’s face 
with snuff, to denote his intoxicated con- 
dition, has been long since abandoned ; but 
heroines of the Polly Peachum class are 
still apt to appear in satin clothes. The 
Adinas, and Aminas, and Zerlinas of the 
opera-house are wont to be very splendidly 
apparelled. Mephistopheles and his dia- 
bolical connections are still faithful to the 
scarlet hose they first assumed so very 
long since. 





Macready and the earlier Hamlets were 
accustomed to follow the description fur- 
nished by Ophelia, and to signify the mad- 
ness of their hero, by appearing with one 
stocking, “fouled, ungartered, and down- 

ved to his ancle.” Mr. Wopsle, it may 

remembered, when, assuming the name 
of Waldengarver, he played Hamlet, wore 
his stocking disordered—“ its disorder ex- 
pressed, according to usage, by one very 
neat fold in the top, which I suppose to be 
always got up witha flat iron.” Mr. Charles 
Kean seems to have been the first Hamlet 
who abandoned this stage tradition. Mr. 
Bunn writes of Charles Kean’s perform- 
ance at Drury-lane in 1838: “ It is literally 
a relief to see a Hamlet not resorting to 
the vulgarism of having a stocking dang- 
ling at his heel, to prove the distemper of 
his mind.” Mr. Bunn finds further relief 


The tragedy of Hamlet has attached to!in the abandonment of another stage 
it many stage traditions, but these have | tradition, which ordained that the First 
undergone some disregard in later days. | Gravedigger should amuse the gallery by 


In Garrick’s time, during the first scene 


of the play, it was customary for one of | 


| digger of 1838, it may be noted, was the 
cock, so that the Ghost might have prac- late Mr. Compton—the Gravedigger to 


tical cause for starting “ like a guilty thing | 


the performers to imitate the crowing of a 


upon a fearfulsummons.” We read, how- 
ever, that the cock-crowing “ being often 
unskilfully executed, threw an air of ridi- 
cule over the performance,” and was even- 
tually dispensed with. It is still usual for 
our Hamlets to pace the platform of the 
castle wearing black silk stockings the 
while, and after complaining of the cold- 
ness of the night, to divest themselves of 
cloak and hat immediately upon the appear- 
ance of the Ghost, as though bent upon a 


wrestling - match with that perturbed | 
spirit. At one time it was Hamlet’s wont to | 


address the Ghost with extraordinary vio- 
lence. Cibber relates that, when witness- 
ing with Addison a performance of the 
tragedy, they were both surprised at the 
vociferous manner of Hamlet’s speech 
to the Ghost, “which, though it might 
have astonished, had not provoked him.” 
Booth, who personated the Ghost, was of the 
same opinion, and remonstrated with Wilks, 
the performer of Hamlet. “I thought, 
Bob, that last night you wanted to play at 
fisticuffs with me ; you bullied that which 
you ought to have revered.” Lloyd writes, 
probably with Garrick’s Hamlet in view : 

More nature oft and finer strokes are shewn 

In the low whisper than tempestuous tone. 

And Hamlet’s hollow voice and fixed amaze, 

More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 


Than he who swollen with big impetuous rage 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. 





taking off an absurd series of waistcoats 
before beginning to dig. The Grave- 


Mr. Irying’s Hamlet of 1874. Leigh 
Hunt writes in his Tatler of a perform- 
ance of Hamlet in 1831: “We were glad 
to see the folly of the Gravedigger’s half- 
dozen waistcoats discontinued. There is 
nothing in the author to warrant it.” 
Thereupon, a correspondent addressed a 
letter to the editor of The Tatler defend- 
ing the old practice: “As to its being 
folly, if it be so, it is an exquisite bit of 
fooling, never failing to excite the merri- 
ment of the audience, without injuring the 
progress of the play. And as to its not 
having the authority of the text to war- 
rant it, the writer of the remark is, 
perhaps, not aware that, what is tech- 
nically termed stage business, under which 
head it comes, is handed down from actor 
to actor, and that the joke of the six waist- 
coats has flourished from time immemorial, 
the oldest actors being unable to trace its 
origin. Is it not, therefore, more than 
probable that it is a fancy of Shakespeare 
himself?” Leigh Hunt appends a good- 
natured note: “We think our corre- 
spondent’s suggestion not unlikely ; and 
do hereby give our critical warrant for 
the preservation of a due respect for this 
venerable piece of buffoonery.” Never- 
theless, the tradition of the six waistcoats 
incurred, at last, the neglect and contempt 
which were strictly its due. 

Upon the entry of the Ghost in the 
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Closet Scene, Hamlet was wont “to kick 
down his chair, which, by making a sudden 
noise, it was imagined, would contribute to 
the perturbation and terror of the incident.” 
In furtherance of this stage trick, Garrick 
had a chair specially contrived to fall at 
the lightest touch—‘“the cabriole feet 
being tapered, and placed so much under 
the seat.” Henderson was censured for 
his disregard of tradition in his perform- 
ance of Hamlet. “In our opinion,” wrote 
a critic assuming the name of Scourge, 
“Mr. Henderson, departing from the estab- 
lished custom of the theatre, by sometimes 
neglecting to kick down the chair on the 
appearance of the Ghost, which was never 
omitted by the greatest actor who ever 
graced the stage, and not having always 
got quit of his hat when he starts in the 
first scene, is a violation of dramatic de- 
corum, and deserves severe reprehension. 
Deviations so slight as to evade the 
common eye, and innovations so trifling as 
to be thought unworthy of notice, have 
led the way to heresies in religion, and the 
abolishment of order in civil government. 
Let us nip error in the bud, and not by our 
silence give sanction toimpropriety. Being 
once right, let us remain so!” These are 
brave words ; it is not recorded that they 
greatly affected Henderson’s method of 
performance. He was an actor who 
thought for himself, and was remark- 
able for the intelligence and originality 
of his efforts. A certain innovation in 
his treatment of the pictures in the 
Closet Scene of Hamlet was condemned, 
not for its own demerits, but because it 
was “too violent for a young man” 
making his first appearance in an impor- 
tant character. It seemed that he whirled 
the portrait of Claudius far from him. 
The pictures of the kings, we may note, 
have been the subject of varying tradi- 
tions. According to Davies, it had been 
the practice of the stage, ever since the 
Restoration, for Hamlet to produce from 
his pocket pictures, “ not much bigger than 
two large coins or medallions;” and pro- 
bably this was a following of the custom of 
Shakespeare’s time, for we know on the 
authority of Downes the prompter, that 
“ Sir William Davenant taught the players 
the representation of Hamlet as he had 
seen it before the Civil War,” and that 
“Mr. Betterton took every particle of 
Hamlet from Sir William Davenant, who 
had seen Mr. Taylor, who was taught by 
Mr, Shakespeare himself.” The produc- 
tion of these small pictures may have been 





convenient in Shakespeare’s time, when 
scenes did not exist, and the stage boasted 
few accessories of a decorative sort; but 
the text implies whole-length portraiture. 
The late king is said to possess 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 

A combination and a form indeed, &c, &. 
The miniature pictures could hardly con- 
tain whole-length portraits. Stage neces- 
sity, however, may have set the text at 
defiance, even in the poet’s own period, 
and compelled Hamlet, who in a previous 
scene had censured those who were pur- 
chasers of his uncle’s “ picture in little,” 
to carry such a thing about with him in 
his pocket, on the chance of his requiring 
to exhibit it to the Queen. Assurediy the 
original intention was that the pictures 
should be whole-lengths, painted on the 
panels, or worked upon the arras of the 
Queen’s closet. ‘“ But,” as Davies asks, 
“if the scantiness of decorations compelled 
the old actors to have recourse to minia- 
ture pictures, why should the playhouse 
continue the practice when it is no longer 
necessary? The other mode of large 
portraits would add to the graceful action 
of the player, in pointing at the figures on. 
the wainscot. He might resume the chair 
immediately after he had done with the 
subject, and go on with the expostulation. 
However this is only a conjecture, which 
I throw out for the consideration of the 
actors.” The actors may have objected, 
in that they would be required to turn 
away from the audience while dwelling 
upon the characteristics of the pictures 
upon the wall—the player being always 
desirous of presenting his full front face 
to the spectators. 

Caldecott, in his edition of Hamlet, while 
holding that “ the pictures in little’ might 
be as commodiously employed as modern 
miniatures, objects to their use, because of 
the inability of the audience “ to judge of 
what they hear, to make any estimate of 
the comparative defects and excellencies, 
even of the features.” The “station” or 
attitude, the combination and the form, 
could not in so confined a space be pre- 
sented or made apparent to the spec- 
tators; upon such a subject, even the 
Queen and Hamlet could scarcely form an 
adequate idea. A print prefixed to Rowe’s 
edition of Hamlet, 1709, exhibits the pic- 
tures as half-lengths hung on opposite 
sides of the stage; it may not be assumed, 
however, that this was the theatrical 
fashion of that date. To Holman, who 
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first played Hamlet in 1784, is attributed 
an alteration of the stage arrangement of 
the pictures. A portrait of Claudius was 
seen upon the wall, and Hamlet produced 
from his bosom a miniature of the dead 
king. In 1793, when Hamlet was pro- 
duced at Covent-garden, with some regard 
for scenic decoration—Kemble, as Hamlet, 
discarding the usual court dress, and as- 
suming for the first time a Vandyke cos- 
tume of black satin, trimmed with bugles 
—a half-length of “ buried Denmark ” was 
hung upon the wall, and the Queen wore 
upon her wrist a miniature of Claudius. 
It would appear that Macready originated 
the exhibition of two full-length portraits 
upon the wall. In his journal under date 
the 16th March, 1840, he writes: “‘ Went 
to theatre (Haymarket), and acted Hamlet 
very carefully and very well. The new 
effect of the pictures on the wall of the 
apartment was a very great improvement 
on the old stupid custom.” The minia- 
tures, however, found their way back to 
the stage. Mr. Charles Kean favoured 
them, and his example was followed by 
later Hamlets. In Mr. Fechter’s arrange- 
ment of the scene, the Queen wore the 
miniature of Claudius suspended from a 
chain round her neck, while Hamlet wore, 
in like fashion, the portrait of his father. 
At the close of his eloquent comparison of 
the two pictures, Mr. Fechter’s Hamlet 
tore the miniature of Claudius from the 
Queen’s neck, and as Henderson’s Hamlet 
had previously done, flang it far from him. 
Signor Rossi’s Hamlet exaggerated this 
vehement proceeding ; he tore the picture 
from the Queen, bit it, spat upon it, and 
finally dashed it to the ground and trampled 
upon it, executing a kind of wild dance, 
expressive of furious loathing, upon the 
fragments of the miniature. Mr. Irving 
and Signor Salvini, in opposition to all 
tradition upon the subject, dispensed with 
real and palpable pictures altogether, and 
directed the Queen’s attention to imaginary 
portraits, visible only to the mind’s eye. 
This treatment of the scene was found to 
be effective in performance, and avoids the 
difficulties of the situation, excluding alike 
the large paintings on the walls, which are 
apt to look like sign-boards, and the medal- 
lions or lockets, which the audience have 
to take for granted are portraits; it seems 
clear from the text, however, that coun- 
terfeit presentments of a practical and ob- 
jective sort were contemplated by the poet. 

It was long the custom of the stage to 
entrust comic actors with such characters 





as Polonius, Shylock, the Witches in 
Macbeth, and the Lord Mayor in Richard 
the Third. Garrick made creditable efforts 
to have Polonius interpreted after a more 
dignified fashion, and persuaded Wood- 
ward, on the occasion of his benefit, to 
appear in the part, and to play with 
gravity. The result was disappointing, 
however; “so little was the audience 
pleased with Woodward, or Woodward 
with himself, that he never after attempted 
Polonius.” Even in the theatre of to-day, 
although there has been decided reform 
in this respect, there may be often seen 
players of Polonius unduly anxious to be 
comical. The Merchant of Venice had been 
adapted or mutilated by Lord Lansdowne 
in 1701, and as The Jew of Venice had 
kept possession of the stage until 1741, 
when Macklin revived the original play, 
and endowed Shylock with the gravity 
and dignity that are his proper attributes. 
In the hands of the low comedians, Dogget, 
Griffin, and Anthony Aston, the Shylock 
of Lord Lansdowne’s adaptation had been 
a very ridiculous figure; but this comic 
treatment of the character had so amused 
and gratified the public, that much doubt 
was expressed at,the prudence of Macklin’s 
reform. The actors, always timid about 
innovation, declared he would spoil the 
performance; Quin, who was to pla 
Antonio, told him he would be hissed o 
the stage for his presumption ; Fleetwood, 
the manager, urged him to abandon his 
resolution. Macklin held firm, however; 
during rehearsal he simply repeated the 
speeches of the character, without dis- 
closing by look, or tone, or gesture, the 
manner in which he designed to act it at 
night. He was most anxious as to the 
result; he was sure he was right; but he 
was not sure that he could persuade his 
audience to think so. When he entered, 
not a hand moved toencourage him. But 
after his first scene, the applause was enthu- 
siastic, his triumph was assured. On the 
third night he was rewarded by Pope’s 
well-known criticism : 

This is the Jew 

That Shakespeare drew. 
There was an end for ever of the Jew that 
Lord Lansdowne had distorted. 

Another stage tradition of some endu- 
rance related to the performance of Portia. 
When Mrs. Clive played this part, she 
reduced the trial scene to burlesque, by 
introducing mimicry of some well-known 
lawyer, the audience by no means disap- 
proving, but even applauding warmly. 
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For a time, the Portias who succeeded her 
were required to respect the traditions 
of her impersonation. It was, indeed, 
almost as difficult to suppress the low- 
comedy Portia as the low-comedy Shy- 
lock. A comic Lord Mayor in Richard 
the Third is said to have much gratified 
George the Second, whose knowledge of 
English was imperfect, and whose tastes 
were of an unrefined sort. Indifferent as 
to the Richard of the night, the king 
desired to see more of the comic Lord 
Mayor, who appears but once or twice in 
the course of the tragedy, and is quite 
a subordinate character. 

Garrick had contemplated appearing as 
the Copper Captain, an admired character, 
in the comedy of Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife; but in one of the scenes, tradition 
required of the Copper Captain a peal of 
laughter, and this Garrick found himself 
unable to accomplish satisfactorily. There 
was no absolute reason for the laugh, it 
was not necessary to the performance, 
it was merely a piece of stage effect; but 
it was felt that the audience would expect 
it, and would be disappointed at not 
obtaining it. Woodward was famous for 
his laugh. So Garrick, after repeated re- 
hearsals, abandoned the part altogether. 
A stage tradition long interfered with the 
performance of Venice Preserved. When 
Pierre, challenging the conspirators, ad- 
dressed one of them in these terms : 

Oh, thou! with that lean, withered, wretched face! 


it was usual for an actor “ of a most unfor- 
tunate figure, with a pale countenance,” 
his sword half-drawn, to advance and con- 
front his accuser, the audience the while 
laughing heartily. 

Other stage traditions ordained that 
heroes should always wear plumes, and 
heroines trains; that soliloquies should 
be addressed to the pit; that green baize 
should cover the stage on which tragedy 
is played; that Cato in his closing scenes 
should wear a dressing-gown; that when 
the Tilburinas of the drama go stark mad 
in white satin, their confidants shall follow 
suit in white linen. And upon conven- 
tionalisms of pose and gesture, the players 
have laid great stress : 


Unskilful actors, like your mimic apes, 

Will writhe their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 
However foreign from the poet’s art, 

No tragic hero but admires a start. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitudeisfine? . . . 
When Romeo, sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 
With eager madness bursts the canvas tomb, 
The sudden whirl, stretched leg and lifted staff, 
Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 





The player's profession, as Lloyd sums up 
the matter : 
Lies not in triek, or attitude, or start ; 
Nature’s true knowledge is his only art. 
To this one standard make your just appeal ; 
Here lies the golden secret—learn to feel. 





A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 

“* Mr. AnD Mrs. Dornieicn not at home 
to anyone, Tuesday, the 12th of June,’ is 
what we ought to send to our friends,” 
suggested Eva Dornleigh to her husband. 

Maurice and Eva Dornleigh were a 
young married couple. That is, com- 
paratively a young married couple. The 
12th of June was the second anniversary 
of their wedding-day, and this was their 
first season in town. 

Suchaseason! What with balls, dinners, 
“At homes,” five o’clock teas, conversa- 
ziones, operas, musical evenings, and ama- 
teur theatricals, they had not been able to 
keep one evening to themselves; and as 
for the daytime, well there was no daytime 
to speak of, when you had subtracted the 
necessary hours for sleep, several meals, the 
Park, shopping, visiting, garden-parties, 


the Zoo, Hurlingham, Crystal Palace, and - 


flower-shows. But the 12th they had de- 
termined to keep to themselves. They had 
made a resolution, and, in spite of every- 
thing, that day, the anniversary of their 
wedding, was to be kept sacred. Should 
they spend it in the country, or in town P 
All things considered, including the uncer- 
tainty of the weather, they had decided in 
favour of home, sweet home ; for, wherever 
they were likely to wander, there could be 
no place to them like their own home, with 
a little extra boy-baby-worship for that 
occasion only, with a libation of wine to 
the high-priestess of the nursery temple. 

“That is what we will do,” said Eva 
and Maurice simultaneously. Dinner for 
two, themselves téte-a-téte, at eight o’clock 
precisely. 

Their house was a perfect little snuggery 
in Mayfair. It was what people call “a 
band-box.” A very expensive band-box, 
by-the-way, crowded with bric-a-brac, 
china, quaintly-shaped glasses, brass work, 
English and French tapestry, portiéres, 
cabinets, Japanese knick-knacks. The 
dining-room, a tight fit for eight, was 
made, on occasion, to hold double that 
number, and there was barely space for 
the thinnest and most wiry serving-men, 
hired from the confectioner’s in the neigh- 
bourhood, assisted by professional gentle- 
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men from the green r’s, to move 
edgeways between the chair-backs and the 
wall, and even then it was nervous work. 
A portly waiter—much in demand in 
establishments where no butler is kept— 
was out of the question. The waiters 
wanted for this special service were 
required to be nimble, lissome, wiry; 
undersized men, as active and sure-footed as 
Welsh ponies, as sure-handed, and as quick- 
eyed, and as steadily-nerved as conjurors, 
or as the gymnasts who, with one hand, 
keep half-a-dozen knives and as many 
balls going in the air, while, with the other, 
they are spinning plates—a feat in antici- 
pation of the subsequent sending the hat 
round, when, by-the-way, the crowd gene- 
rally breaks up, being perfectly satisfied 
with an exhibition of skill gratis. 

Affairs at number twenty, Brown-street, 
Mayfair, did not look very promising for the 
wedding anniversary. The weather was 
provoking to begin with. Just like it, of 
course. a what is called “the good old 
days,” I firmly believe the weather was a 
settled thing. There were no barometers 
and other inventions to confuse matters, 
and almanacks were de luxe. Ballooning, 
too, was unknown, and an aéronaut would 
have been burnt alive as a witch, and so 
effectually prevented from risking his life 
on a fool’s errand. True, poor Admiral 
Fitzroy of late years tried to rearrange 
the climate, and bring the elements under 
something like control. Butof what prac- 
tical value have forecasts been? Can any- 
one a fortnight beforehand guarantee no 
rain for a botanical féte, or tell us what 
orders we are to give our tailors and haber- 
dasher for June and July next? Shall we 
buy an umbrella, or shall we not—that is 
the question? In vain we all pause for 
a reply. Are we to have dust-coats, or 
waterproofs, or heavy ulsters for the 
next Derby ? 

The modern sky (I don’t believe a bit in 
its being the same old sky under which our 
great-great-great-grandfathers lived to a 
good old age) follows the prevailing fashion 
of neutral tints; perhaps it may have set 
it, and if it is bright and joyous to-day, it 
is safe to be clad in dull gray, and to be 
repentant, to-morrow. 

Monday—which is still the day before 
Tuesday, for in this arrangement there 
has been, at present, no alteration—the 
Monday in question, the day before the 
Tuesday, was as joyous a day as ever any- 
one of a lively temperament woald wish to 
see. 





The trees in the parks and the squares 
were as fresh as paint, and the colour 
didn’t come off on your best coat; and the 
flowers were in their premiére jeunesse: 
and the London birds were twittering and 
chirping in their peculiar cockney fashion ; 
for London birds have their own particular 
style, they don’t sing, they havea business- 
like twitter throughout the week, which 
they drop on Sundays for a most respect- 
able and quiet note. I do not profess to 
know exactly what a poet means by 
“cheeping,”—and I should be interested 
to hear a poet himself explain his own 
meaning in prose—but if the word is old 
English, does it not evidently point to the 
time when the business end of London was, 
like the “ business end” of the tia tack, 
the sharpest part of the metropolis. I 
say the expression “cheeping” points to 
that time when one side of the way to the 
City was an avenue of trees, where the 
birds used to “cheep” or “chepe,” and 
hence the name Cheepside. I don’t insist 
upon this as a fact; I only advance it as 
an hypothesis. 

Be this, and anything else into the 
bargain, as it may, the Monday we have 
already commenced describing was an ex- 
hilarating day; so much so that Eva and 
Maurice looked forward to the morrow 
without fear, and with more than hope. 
They arranged their plans. They would 
start for the river early. They would 
spend the most delightful day on the 
Thames. They would return when they 
pleased. They would have a nice little 
dinner awaiting them in their own house, 
and they would be happy ever after- 
wards. 

On that brilliant Monday, Maurice came 
out in his best, his lightest, and his 
brightest ; as did Eva. 

They complained of the oppressive heat ; 
they had the windows open. They drove 
in the Park. They went out to a dinner- 
party ; and everyone, such was the effect 
of the weather, was babbling of green 
fields. 

But Tuesday came, as it will when Mon- 
day has gone. And on Tuesday morning 
Mayfair was foggy; moreover, Mayfair 
was cold. 

“I’m hanged,” said Maurice, in anythin 
but a good humour, as he almost flatten 
his nose against the window-pane, “I’m 
hanged if we shan’t be obliged to have a 
fire!” 

They began with a small fire in the 
drawing-room. It was a_half-spirited, 
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dull affair, and after much hesitation it 
gave one feeble crackle and went out. 

No sun appeared. It had gone into the 
country for change, as letters from Scar- 
borough next day, and even from within 
fifty miles of town, told of a lovely day. 
The fog cleared slightly, and there was a 
drizzle of rain. It was damp, it was cold, 
it was raw, and there is only one way of 
dealing with a day that is at once damp, 
cold, and raw ; and that is to put it before 
a good fire, dry it, heat it, and finally 
cook it, and by midnight the rawest day 
must be done at last. 

Maurice and Eva adopted this course. 

They killed time somehow, and looked 
forward todinner. Instead of adhering to 
eight o’clock, they agreed to pull close the 
curtains, to light the dining-room fire and 
abandon the drawing-room, play at winter, 
and dine an hour earlier. 

At all events they would make the best 
of everything, and thank their stars—in- 
visible, of course—that if the weather 
kept them in, it at least kept others in also, 
and so they would be uninterrupted by 
ill-timed visits. 

A knock and a ring. 

The telegraph-boy. Maurice and Eva 
wondered, having seen him from the win- 
dow, for whom the message could be. 

Within the next five minutes the house- 
maid appeared, and begged to know if she 
might go and see her aunt, who was 
dangerously ill in the country. Maurice 
did not believe in housemaids’ aunts; Eva 
did, and also in housemaids. Consequently 
she gave the required permission. 
rowful gratitude on the part of the house- 
maid, who was seen leaving the house 
about half-an-hour after, dressed in the 
latest fashion, doubtless in order to cheer 
her suffering relation. 

Luncheon time. Luncheon late. 

Maurice rang. Scarcely was his hand 
off the bell when the boy William rushed 
into the room, his face pale, his hair di- 
shevelled, his whole demeanour expressive 
of sudden terror. 

Was the house on fire? 
matter P 

“Oh, sir,” cried the boy, gasping for 
breath, ‘I can’t do nothink with cook; 
she’s been runnin’ after me with a carving- 
knife all round the kitching, and she 
swears she’ll ’ave my life afore she’s done 
with me.” 

“Nonsense,” said Maurice. 

“No, ’tain’t really, sir, and I think as 
she’s gone mad, sir.” 


What was the 


Sor-’ 





A mad cook in the house !—here was a 
pleasant prospect for the wedding anni- 
versary. 

“Tell her to come up here,” said 
Maurice. He didn’t exactly see himself 
going down the dark kitchen-stairs, with, 
perhaps, the cook in ambush behind some- 
where or other, with the carving-knife or 
a chopper. ‘Of course,” as he put it to 
his wife, “I’m not afraid of her, but still 
it’s not pleasant.” 

But the boy William was not to be in- 
duced to descend to the lower regions 
again. He couldn’t do it. “I couldn’t 
face her, sir, I’m afraid to, sir; there’s no 
knowin’ what she mayn’t do,” he protested 
tearfully. 

From the days of Whittington till now, 
page-boys have always gone in mortal 
dread of the cook. 

In vain Maurice played, so to speak, the 
part of the bells, and chimed out “ Turn 
again ”’ to the representative of Whitting- 
ton. But William wouldn’t. He refused 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, and 
affairs had reached a crisis, when Eva 
entered the room. 

“T’ll go down and see her myself,” she 
exclaimed at once, putting to shame 
Maurice and William. 

But before she could carry out her plan, 
the cook, with her bonnet and shawl on, 
appeared in the passage, or, to name it in 
Mayfair style, ‘‘ the hall.” 

She was an elderly woman, a first-rate 
cook, and, generally, civil and taciturn. 
Her character had been excellent, and her 
nationality, she had said, was Welsh. 

Now she stood before them, a very plain 
cook indeed, dressed in black, with a ging- 
ham in her hand and an ill-shaped bonnet 
on her head. 

“ Arrah thin, I'll not stand it anny longer 
annyway !” she exclaimed. “It’s the bhoy 
that’s the troble”—she meant trouble— 
“of my life. Ye don’t know how ye’re bein’ 
rabbed, mum, roight and left, by the gos- 
soon here’’—as she was good at French 
names for dishes, she presumably meant 
garcon, ‘and by the baggage that just wint 
out o’ yer doors to see her ant, and if shesaid 
her cozzin it would be nearer the truth.” 

“Cook,” said Maurice—he was very 
nervous, but tried to appear supernatu- 
rally firm, though the judicial ring of his 
own voice startled him not a little—“ Cook, 
you are not in a fit state to——” 

“ Not in a fit state, is it !”” she screamed. 
“Not in a fit state!” she yelled. ‘ Then 
it’s dronk ye’d say I am!” 
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Eva, trembling, put her finger to her 
lips and shook her head at Maurice. But 
the excited woman was too quick for her; 
she had perceived the action and mistaken 
the meaning. 

“ Ah,” she exclaimed, making a sort of 
eccentric curtsy, and making the “ah” 
last as long as the curtsy. ‘“‘ Ah, there, 
indeed ! I see yer, mum, making signs and 
significations behind my back, which ye 
might as well abuse a dacent woman to 
her face; an’ sorra a dhrop has passed my 
lips this blessed day, nor yesterday neither 
for the matther o’ that. For wasn’t the 
oath on me for three months past, and is 
it myself as ‘ud break me wurrd ?” 

A light broke in upon Maurice and Eva 
at the same moment. Yes, for three 


months she had been exemplary. But/| pe 


from her statement, it was evident that 
with yesterday, Monday, the term of her 
temperance undertaking had expired. 

What were they to do with her? She 
might have been Welsh when sober, but she 
was unmistakably Irish when drunk. To 
keep her was impossible, to turn her out 
would be difficult, if not dangerous. 
Fortunately she extricated them from the 
dilemma. 

*T’ll not stop another minnit in a house 
where I’m insolted as I’ve been here. But 
I warn you, ye’re young both of you, and 
yell be sorry ye’ve not attended to them 
as wished ye well and would have acted 
truly by ye. But ye’re being rabbed by 
them as ye put your trust in. And as for 
that boy, he’ll bring sorrow on ye, and 
I'll be away to my relations that’ll be glad 
to see me—dronk though ye think I am 
—and I’ll not take my wages, but I'll 
come to-morrow for my money and my 
box, which ye can search if ye sospect 
me, though I'll search the others first, and 
maybe ye’ll not find then as honest a woman 
as dacent Mary Flanagan, that niver had 
a wurrd spoken agin her characther till this 
blessed minnit. Phew!” and so saying, 
Mary Flanagan (in Welsh, Jane Jones) 
banged out of the room, into the passage, 
and out of the front door. 

Watched from the dining-room win- 
dow, her conduct in the street as far 
as they could see was characterised, like 
the British law, by its glorious uncer- 
tainty. She appeared to-be tracing a sort 
of zigzag pattern on the pavement, and 
resented the interference of the lamp- 
posts as entirely uncalled for and imper- 
tinent. Finally, at the corner of the 
street, she waved her umbrella, perhaps 





defiantly, perhaps triumphantly, perhaps 
without attaching any particular signifi- 
cation to the action, and so disappeared. 

The household now consisted of nurse 
upstairs with baby, the boy William, still 
dreadfully unnerved, and themselves. 

“T thought she said she was Welsh, and 
that her name was Jones,” remarked 
Maurice to his wife. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Eva innocently, 
“and I thought so too. I noticed that her 
English was peculiar.” 

“English ! dear, she’s Irish,” exclaimed 
Maurice. 

“Ah well, dear,” exclaimed Eva, “it 
would have been equally the same to me, 
as I.had never met with an Irish, or a 


Welsh woman. But she’s a very dreadful 
rson.” 
“She’s been drinking,” said Maurice, 


decidedly. 

“Do you think so?” replied Eva. “I 
don’t. I really do believe it was all 
temper.” 

Maurice treated such a notion as too 
absurd to be entertained for a minute. 

“You might as well say it was the 
weather as temper,” he said. 

“Well,” was Eva’s rejoinder, “the 
weather might have had something to do 
with it. Now I must see to the luncheon 
myself.” 

“ And how about the dinner ? ” Maurice 
asked, in a tone that implied anything but 
confidence in his wife’s knowledge of the 
culinary art. 

“ Oh, don’t you be afraid. Thank good- 
ness we're alone to-day, and it will be 
rather fun doing our own dinner our- 
selves !” 

“ Ahem! ”’ said Maurice, doubtfally. 

And his wife disappeared into the 
kitchen to make the very best of what 
decidedly looked unpromising. 

Luncheon resulted in the remains of a 
cold ham, with bread and butter. What 
dinner would be was a problem, for Eva 
had very little experience as a cook. The 
page-boy’s nerves had been quite unstrung, 
and he seemed to be wandering in his 
mind. Fortunately, baby having fallen 
into a quict sleep, the nurse came to the 
rescue, and as she had once served as an 
under-something in the kitchen of a large 
establishment, she had just that amount 
of knowledge which may be useful, but is, 
proverbially, dangerous. 

However, the happy pair had de- 
termined to make the best of it. If the 
worst came to the worst—whatever that 
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might turn out to be—London was open 
to them with its restaurants and hotels; 
that is, always supposing the November fog 
did not suddenly return in the evening of 
that summer day—though as to being a 
specimen of asummer day, that was absurd 
on the face of it. 

The day wore on, tediously enough for 
Maurice, who had exhausted his news- 
paper in the morning, and had no letters 
to answer or new books to read. The 
weather was against his going down to the 
club, and if it became worse it might 
prevent his returning, if he had once got 
there. It grew colder and colder, until 
Maurice made up his mind that he would 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
lighting the dining-room fire. 

He struck a match, with some misgiving 
as to the result. The fire commenced— 
but so did the smoke. 

Then, of course, Maurice took up the 
poker, and attacked the register. He 
made a bad shot at it, the smoke being 
already dense, and only succeeded in 
bringing down a quantity of soot. More 
and more smoke. More frantic attacks on 
the register. At last he observed that the 
register had been up all the time. He was 
nearly stifled. Nothing for it but to open 
the window. Both windows. And the 
door too. Whereupon slam! bang! slam! 
went three other doors in various parts of 
the house, and within five minutes Maurice 
was sneezing violently, and experiencing a 
ehuddery feeling down his back, the sure 
precursor of a violent cold. 

The noise of the slamming woke the 
baby in a fright, and nurse was summoned 
from the shoulder of mutton in the kitchen 
to the child in the nursery. But the child 
was not to be appeased by any ordinary 
means. Nurse became frightened. There 
was a rash of some sort suddenly apparent. 
Mamma had to be summoned, and it be- 
came the page-boy’s turn to watch the 
mutton before the fire. Maurice was called 
intoconsultation upstairs. Herecommended 
a doctor immediately. ‘“ Would he go and 
fetch Dr. Martin, only a few streets off?” 
He would have done so, if he hadn’t had 
this sudden and violent cold. Eva wouldn't 
hear of his going. The page-boy could be 
sent, he could be spared, and it would do 
him good to run there and back. As for 
Maurice, he must keep in one atmosphere, 
and warm, for the rest of the day, or he 
might be laid up. So the page-boy was 
despatched to Dr. Martin’s, Eva minded 


to the shoulder of mutton, and Manrice 
went to make the best he could of the 
smoky dining-room. 

Six o’clock, no boy returned, nor doctor. 

Baby asleep and not worse. 

Dinner suddenly got itself dressed, half 
an hour before it was expected. Fried sole, 
shoulder of mutton. 

Maurice and Eva laid the cloth between 
them; baby asleep in its bassinet in the 
back dining-room. 

They had determined to be happy ; they 
had determined that their anniversary 
should not be a failure. 

“What an extraordinary thing about 
William !” said Eva, alluding to the errant 


oo Dr. Martin is not at home, 
and he is waiting for him at his house?” 
suggested Maurice. This was so clearly 
an effort of imagination, that both of them 
at once saw through the deception; and 
derived no comfort from it. Eva had her 
idea about the boy ; he had been frightened 
out of his senses in the morning, and might 
have suddenly taken to drinking. 

So they drew the curtains, lighted the 
gas, played at winter, and prepared for 
dinner. 

“For what we are about to receive,” 
began Maurice, when he was interrupted 
by a violent ringing at the front door. 

“The doctor!” exclaimed Eva. 

“The boy!” cried Maurice; and im- 
mediately rushed into the passage to open 
the door himself. 

A policeman. He was “sorry to trouble 
them, but a assault ’ad been committed ; 
both parties were in custody and the worse 
for liquor, and had referred them to his— 
Mr. Thornleigh’s—house, where they were, 
they said, in service. The two parties 
were the cook and the boy.” It appeared 
that the boy had stopped at a public-house 
in the neighbourhood, to inform a friend 
about the carving-knife episode of the 
morning, when the cook, who had been 
refreshing herself in the “‘ jug and bottle” 
department, came out and fell upon the 
lad, tooth and nail. He fled, and she 
after him. He fell, and she seized him. 
Row. Crowd. Appearance of policeman. 
Departure of all concerned for the station- 
house. The policeman would ask Mr. 
Thornleigh to attend the court next 
morning at ten, if he had anything 
favourable to say of the characters of his 
domestics. Deputation (the policeman) 
then withdrew. 





the baby in the nursery, the nurse returned 





This interruption had not increased the 
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temperature of the sole. It was stone 


cold. 

Misfortunes do come singly, but they 
follow one another rapidly. 

“ At all events,” said poor Eva, as cheer- 
fully as was possible under the circum- 
stances—“‘ at all events we’ve got the joint 
to fall back upon.” 

The words “fall back upon” were 
scarcely out of her mouth, when suddenly, 
as though some mischievous household 
goblin were that day let loose to play his 
pranks on them, there was the sound of 
a heavy fall, a scream, and a tremendous 
smash. Out they both rushed. The 
nurse, carrying the joint up the kitchen- 
stairs, had tripped on the top step, the 
dish was broken to atoms, the shoulder of 
mutton had taken a few turns on its own 
account, and having performed a few eccen- 
tricevolutions, had bounded downstairs, and 
finally landed itself in a coal-scuttle, that 
happened to have placed itself—of malice 
prepense—just in a position to catch 
it. The nurse was in a fainting state, and 
this involved brandy immediately. This 
revived her withsuch effect that she became 
violently hysterical, on the back dining- 
room sofa. Then baby woke up, and 
screamed. This demanded Eva’s attention, 
while the nurse was left to Maurice, who 
knew about as much of the treatment 
necessary for persons in hysterics as he 
might have done of a cow with the cholera. 
He remembered to have heard something 
about slapping hands and stuffing pocket- 
handkerchiefs in the patient’s mouth; but 
as she kept her hands and teeth tightly 
clenched, all that the unhappy Maurice 
could do was to stand by and hold her 
down by the arms, whenever she exhibited 
any aggravated signs. 

In the midst of all this, a knock at the 
front-door. 

Could it be the doctor ? 

Eva was obliged to answer the door 
herself, with her baby in her arms. 

Dr. Martin, by all that was joyous! 
And Dr. Martin was the very man for the 
occasion. He was more than a match for 
bad luck and for the spirit of mischief. 
He told them good news of baby. Nothing 
to be afraid of. As for nurse, she would 
be herself again in a quarter of an hour or 
so. There was his brougham. He was 

ing to dine alone. They should come 
with him ; if they would, he would take it 
as afavour He would send one of his 
servants to mind the house while they 
came to his, baby and bassinet too, and 





nurse could fetch her when quite recovered. 
And in less than three-quarters of an hour 
their troubles were at an end. They were 
seated at the doctor's table. Nurse was at 
home with baby, and Dr. Martin’s house- 
keeper was in charge of the establishment. 
The only other incident worth mentioning 
was the arrival of a telegram from their 
housemaid, saying that as her aunt was so 
unwell she couldn’t come back that night ; 
but this was explained next morning, by 
the reappearance of that gay person, with 
a black eye and a damaged bonnet. She 
accounted for these phenomena, by saying 
that she had had the misfortune to get out 
of a carri on the nnderground rail, 
before the train had stopped. The in- 
genious young lady, on enquiries being 
instituted, was subsequently dismissed. 

And so, with a good dinner, in the 
cheery old doctor’s house, and an after- 
dinner health “to their anniversary and 
many of ’em,” ended this Chapter of Acci- 
dents. 





WHAT THERE IS IN A NAME. 

Every word substantive is a name, 
whether we call it voua, nomen, nom, or noun. 
But however substantive or substantial it 
may be, it is after all only a thing of air, 
fleeting as a soap-bubble, changeable as a 
chameleon, hiding its real self under dis- 
guises, often excessively slight, but suffi- 
cient to baffle everyday eyes and ears. How 
few people consider the meaning of words 
which they constantly use in their daily 
talk! Still less do they enquire into their 
history and parentage. 

A word, though immaterial — being 
merely air set in motion by human throats 
and lips—possesses, in common with 
material objects, the property of having 
both an inside and an outside aspect; which 
fact is rendered plainly visible by the use 
of written letters to represent audible 
sounds. A naturalist dissects the compo- 
nent parts of an object, to find out its 
nature and organisation, when it has any; 
an etymologist will discover growth, adven- 
tures, and successive meanings of a word, 
by close inspection of its component cha- 
racters and syllables. 

Words have full right to Homer's epithet 
of “ winged,” not merely by passing from 
mouth to mouth, but also by their flight 
through centuries — sometimes starting 
from what is called “the night of ages ”— 
as well as by extraordinary geographical 
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migrations. During its long existence, and 
in the course of its journey from the Hast 
to some European vernacular, a word may 
undergo moremetamorphoses than an insect. 
It will first be a grub or caterpillar, then 
have a chrysalide or intermediate develop- 
ment, to become by-and-by a beetle or a 
butterfly, a bee or a wasp; for some words 
bring sweetness, while others bear a sting; 
some are fine, showy, and pretentious, 
others plain and unadorned ; some make 
considerable fuss and buzzing, others con- 
fine themselves to work and business. 

Words afford an endless topic. They 
supply the materials for spinning a yarn, 
not to say a preachment, which latter in- 
fliction you shall here be spared. There is 
no intention to bore you with reminders 
to weigh well every word you utter—to 
follow the example of the sage, who turns 
his tongue seven times in his mouth before 
he speaks, because a word once spoken 
can never be recalled—and other admirable 
maxims which everybody knows, and which 
everybody obeys, when not in a passion, 
nor indulging in ingenuous after-dinner 
statements, nor coaxed by some fascinating 
person to reply affirmatively to propositions 
to which a decided negative ought to be 
given. We won’t enter into that to-day. 
All I want is to show how much there is 
curious which we little suspect in words 
which sound trivial, almost vulgar; and 
that, of words in the most common use, it 
may be truly said that “thereby hangs a 
tale.” 

The course of daily life brings us into 
contact with numbers of things and their 
denominations, whose origin seems to be 
the more unknown the more familiar they 
are. Certainly we know them, as far as 
making use of them may reckon; but that 
is all. We know for what purposes they 
are now employed; but we should often be 
very much puzzled to say what parts they 
have played, and what services they have 
rendered, during the course of their 
chequered existence. As occurs in our 
relations with mankind, so is it with things 
and expressions. We know the history of 
families far removed from us by distance, 
nationality, time, or rank; but we are 
unacquainted with the private circum- 
stances of the baker and the milkman who 
come to our door every day in the week, 
and even of the servants who dwell under 
our roof. 

Grand words, scientific words, are mostly 
less interesting than common ones. They 
are clear and logical, saying just what 





they mean and are, and nothing more. 
Geography is a writing about the earth 
meteorology, a word about things over- 
head. Latin and Greek are most useful 
in tracing those meanings. Of course, 
the more polyglot a man is, the more 
capable will he be of ferreting out unsus- 
pected significations, especially as one old 
word or root may be the mother of many 
daughters. Let us only take the Latin 
“caput,” head, which is the source of the 
English cap and the French chapeau, as 
well as of capital punishment; for it does 
not much matter, in the end, whether a 
man has his head chopped off, or whether 
he is hung up by the head till he is dead. 
The capital of a country is its head city; 
and in matters of business and finance, 
capital certainly stands at the head of every 
concern. 

Let us ramble on a little farther, fol- 
lowing the path indicated by the same 
old Roman direction-post, “caput.” St. 
Domenick’s devotion to the Holy Virgin, 
says Bossuet, led him to invent the rosary 
—a sort of diadem or chapeau of flowers— 
as a worthy crown for her to wear; whence 
comes the word chapelet or chaplet. The 
chaplet, therefore, is a hat, and the rosary 
a hat of roses. At first, the word chaplet 
was only employed to mean a crown or @ 
garland to be placed on the head. Edward, 
King of England, said to King Jean, his 
prisoner : “ All those on our side who have 
observed the one and the other, are in full 
conscience agreed on this, to assign to you 
the prize and the chapelet;” that is, to 
give you the first place in the combat of 
to-day. Subsequently, through its slight 
resemblance to the rosary, the name of 
chapelet was given to a certain number of 
large beads strung like a necklace, and as- 
sisting in the recital of a specified number 
of prayers, which, in England at least, 
appropriates to itself the name of rosary. 
We have far from exhausted this chapter, 
but the reader may be reminded that the 
head of a pillar or column is the capital ; 
that a capitation tax is an impost of so 
much per head ; that certain hood-wearing 
monks are Capucins; and that a sensible 
and becoming lady’s headdress is a cape- 
line. In strict parlance, a horse’s caparison 
ought to comprise its headgear only. 

But it is not enough to be a linguist; a 
little geography is often useful. Let us 
take a few materials of dress. Their 
names, like those of jewellery ornaments, 
are often fleeting, being derived from some 
popular or prominent personage of the day, 
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and disappearing with his or her dis- 
appearance; others, however, have suc- 
ceeded in securing a permanent and 
legitimate place in a language. Our most 
ancient stuffs reach us from the East. 
Stuff itself is the German “stoff,” supposed 
by some to come from the Latin “stupa,” 
tow. Damask, indienne, French for light 
printed cotton fabrics; persian, a thin 
silk, much used for linings by the last 
generation ; calico or calicot, muslin, gauze, 
and cashmere—all carry with them the 
certificate of their oriental birth. 

Satin, perhaps for want of a better 
hypothesis, is referred to the Latin “seta,” 
a hair or bristle. Silk itself, if not its 
name, came from China, having been 
discovered—so say the chronicles—most 
appropriately by a lady. After that 
uncertain date, it became an established 
custom to grow plantations of mulberry- 
trees, called golden-trees, within the 
precincts of the imperial palace. The 
Empress, attended by the ladies of her 
court, gathered in state the leaves of a 
few branches, and with them fed the 
caterpillars which we call silkworms, 
although they are not worms atall. The 
abundance of silk in early times in the 
East gave rise to its application to many 
uses for which it is not commonly employed 
with us, videlicet, for shirts. We prefer 
shirts that are more easily washed. The 
Persian custom of wearing silken shirts 
suggested the saying that, although they 
perform such frequent ablutions, Persians 
are never clean except when in their bath. 

In the West, its progress was more 
gradual. The first robe made entirely 
of silk dates no earlier than the year 220, 
and was worn neither by a queen, nor a 
reigning beauty, nor hardly by a man, 
but by a monster, Heliogabalus. A 
century previously, the Emperor Adrian 
hesitated to serenade his wife with “And 
ye shall walk in silk attire,” on account 
of its excessive price. Rollin tells us that 
the first silk stockings were worn by Henri 
the Second of France, to do honour to his 
sister’s wedding ; and now, every Jeames 
who respects his profession would refuse 
to enter a family where, on high days and 
holidays, his calves were not displayed in 
flesh-coloured silk. 

Taffety is out of fashion. Learned 
doctors are unanimous, for once, in de- 
riving it from the Persian “taftah,” the 
passive participle of the verb taften, to 
weave, to twist together. Charles Nodier 
maintained that taffetas, formerly written 


taffetaf, was a first-rate onomatopwia—a 
figure of speech whereby a word is made 
to imitate a sound. French writers think 
that the letter f especially lends itself to 
the expression of any rustling sound, like 
that made by the passage of a gentle 
breeze through leafy branches. Hence 
the “frou-frou” of a lutestring dress. 
When the folds of a skirt chafe one 
against the other, it is easy to fancy that 
they say “ taffe-taffe.” 

Taffety is distinguished from other silks 
by a special and peculiar brilliancy; the 
history of which lustrous surface is, that 
a silk manufacturer of the last century, 
Octavio Mai, finding himself in difficulties, 
was literally ruminating his mournful 
prospects, for he mechanically chewed, as 
people will do, a little tuft of raw silk 
that he had in his hand. On spitting it 
out, he was surprised to notice that it had 
acquired unusual brilliancy. Reflecting 
on its maceration between his teeth, under 
the contact of saliva in his warm month, 
he took the hint and worked it out. 
Lustrous taffety was discovered, and 
Octavio Mai’s fortune made. 

Moire was not always the name of 
stuffs—whether of cotton, silk, wool, or 
flax—which acquired, from pressure in a 
mangle or between cylinders, the ap- 
pearance known as “watering.” It was 
originally a stuff made of the hair of a 
wild Minor-Asiatic goat, called “mo;” 
whence mohair, abbreviated by the French 
into moire. Gros-de-Naples and florentine 
need no explanation. We have to thank 
Gaza in Palestine, whose gates Sampson 
carried away, for gaze, or gauze. Gaza 
means treasure; and precious to the fair 
is the tissue which covers without hiding 
their charms. Voltaire wishing to describe 
some intellectual but perhaps dressy 
woman, said : “ She is an eagle in a cage of 
gauze.” Muslin owes its name to Mossoul, 
a fortified town in Turkey in Asia. Tulle 
is a city in the south of France; Worstead 
a market-town in Norfolk. Travellers by 
rail in Brittany often glide past Guingamp 
without remembering that it is the in- 
ventor of that useful article gingham. 
The words “ tartan” and “ waterproof” are 
already naturalised in France. 

From dress to dancing is only a step, 
although philosophers hold that dance 
and song long preceded modern costume. 
The noble savage, they hold, perched on 
a tree, expressed his amatory sentiments 
by musical howls. Cannot even a gibbon 
monkey, the Hylobates agilis, sing a cor- 
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rect and complete octave from C to CP? 
Pantomime accomplishment would be par- 
ticularly useful while language was still 
in its infancy. : 

The minuet was so named because 
always danced with formal little “ menus” 
steps, by two persons, of course of dif- 
ferent sex. They began by making 
reverences to each other, stepping some- 
times forward, sometimes obliquely. When 
they reached the opposite corners of their 
allotted space, they passed in front of each 
other, describing a sort of Z. They were 
at liberty to show off their airs and 
graces by performing the same evolutions 
five or six times over. After which, the 
gentleman took off his hat and closed the 
dance with renewed bows and salutations. 

In the days of minuets, wall-flower 
spectators took quite as much interest in 
the business as the dancers. Dancing 
being recognised as one of the fine arts, 
the artists were praised or criticised 
according as they acquitted themselves. 
It is so natural for mothers to measure 
their daughters’ performance, not by their 
grace, but by their own affection. ‘“‘ How 
well your Marie dances!” was the most 
pleasing flattery that could be whispered 
in their ears. ‘Do you remember,” 
Madame de Sévigné wrote to her daughter, 
“that minuet which you danced so well, 
reaching the different points in such 
excellent time; whereas the other creatures 
did not get to their places until the next 
day?” We can conceive the vexation felt 
by “the other creatures’” mammas at 
witnessing their daughters’ failure to 
execute the figure. 

Daring the last two centuries, to dance 
the minuet well was a matter of the 

test importance. One of tbe first 
ncing-masters, Marcel, was noted for his 
impertinence. He assumed the right, 
which nobody refused him, of making 
whatever remarks he pleased. “Madame,” 
he would say to a duchess, “ you curtsy 
like a servant-maid ;” or, ‘‘ Madame, you 
present yourself like a fishwoman. Make 
your curtsy again, and let your titles of 
nobility accompany your slightest move- 
ments.” 

When strangers of distinction came to 
him for lessons in fine manners, he 
received them seated in a large arm-chair. 
After bowing to him, submitting to cor- 
rections if needed, according to the rules 
of art, they proceeded to the chimneypiece 
and dropped a six-franc crown into a 
silver vase. The bowings to be performed 





on presentation at court cost three hun- 
dred francs to learn. This same Marcel, 
delighted with the dancing of one of his 
pupils, exclaimed, striking his forehead, 
“What a world of things are comprised in 
a minuet! ” 

Essential characteristics of the dance 
were elegance and noble simplicity, which 
not everyone was capable of attaining. 
Cotemporaries relate that, at the Duke 
of Burgundy’s wedding, the Duke of 
Chartres danced the minuet and a sara- 
bande with the Princess de Conti so 
gracefully that they were the admiration 
of the whole court. The position which 
the minuet held in the world may be 
judged by the fact that Don Juan of 
Austria, viceroy of the Netherlands, 
travelled incognito by post to Brussels 
expressly and solely to see Marguerite de 
Valois dance, then reputed the best dancer 
in Europe. 

The sarabande, a Spanish variation, 
zarabanda, of the minuet, is said to derive 
its name from the actress by whom it was 

rst danced. Saraband music had the 
peculiarity of being sung to words instead 
of being played on instruments. That its 
strains were soft and melodious may be 
guessed from the fanatic’s request when, 
dying at eighty years of age, he begged to 
have a saraband played, “that his soul 
might pass more gently away.” 

Fine feathers make fine birds; and the 
fashionable nobles of that day were not to 
be reproached with sad-coloured plumage. 
The final cause of those dances was 
personal display. They resembled so much 
the animal amusement of strutting about 
to show off points and paces, that one 
dance, especially affected by great ladies 
and grand seigneurs of haughty carriage 
and noble mien, was called the pavane, 
from the Latin “ pavo,” peacock. Though 
now forgotten, its spirit survives in the 
French verb se pavaner, to flaunt one- 
self. The chevaliers, says a writer of the 
eighteenth century, did the pavane in 
their armour and their coats of mail. 
The men, slowly approaching the dames, 
stretched ont their arms, and with them 
their mantles, imitating turkey-cocks and 
peacocks spreading their tails. The ladies 
engaged in this dance of display wore 
long training skirts, laden with em- 
broidery and precious stones, sometimes 
even wearing on their heads the coronets 
which marked their rank. Princes had 
ample and splendid mantles; magistrates 
figured in their long official robes ; simple 
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gentlemen wore their short cloak and 
sword. Dancing it could hardly be called, 
with only a gliding and a walking step. 
The style of carriage was everything ; the 
more proud and disdainful, the more 
appropriate. Vanity Fair could show no 
more genuine ctacle than a stately 
couple prancing their pavane. 

The name of the courante, another dance 
of the same period, signifies exactly the 
contrary to what it really was. Far from 
running in the courante, it was walked 
only, slowly and stiffly. It might perhaps 
have been so called because it implied a 
great deal of coming and going, in oppo- 
sition to the pavane, which was performed 
by turnings and twistings almost always 
on the same spot. It was a pantomime 
or mute expression of emotion, conveyed 
through the vehicle of formal bows and 
curtsies, noble gestures, and dignified 
attitudes; but instead of marking a Z, as 
in the minuet, the courante described a 
long ellipse. Three young gentlemen 
advanced, leading forward three young | 
ladies, who made believe that they wished | 
to escape. The young men tried to re- | 
assure them, expressing by gestures the | 
torments which such cruelty made them | 
suffer. The girls remained insensible. | 
Then each lad danced away, adjusted his | 
lace, rearranged his dress, dancing all the | 
while, returned to the charge, bowed, | 
pirouetted, begged, was driven to despair 
—keeping time to the music. At last the | 
fair ones’ hearts were melied, and the | 
dancers joined in a final hop. 

Professors of dancing and deportment, | 
then, were both pretentious and impor- 
tant. Vestris the Elder, or Vestris the 
Great, called himself the God of Dance. 
Nothing could put down his vanity. ‘Do 
you know,” someone said to him, “ that 
your son surpasses you?” “I have no 
doubt about it,” he answered; “‘I had not 
so good a master as he has had.” On 
another occasion he remarked: “I know 
only three men in Europe who are unique 
in their way—the King of Prussia, Vol- 
taire, and myself;” in which he uncon- 
sciously parodied Pope Sixtus the Fifth’s 
saying that Europe contained only three 
heads capable of governing — himself, 
Henri the Fourth, and Queen Elizabeth. 
“Do you know to whom you are talking, 
Monsieur Vestris?” asked the manager 
of the opera, after an insolent speech from 
the god of dance. “To whom Iam talking! 
I am talking to the man who makes his 
money out of my talents.” When young 








Vestris made his first appearance, old 
Vestris, in full court dress, led him on 
the stage; and after a grand speech on 
the’ sublimity of his art and eels 
held out by his promising heir, tu to 
the débutant and pompously said: “ Go, 
my son! display your talents to the public ; 
your father is looking on.” 

The young one proved a chip of the old 
block. One evening, when it was not 
Vestris Junior’s dancing-day, the Queen 
of France chose to go to the opera in the 
expectation of seeing him. Informed of 
her arrival, the young caper-cutter an- 
swered: “I do not mean to dance to-day.” 
“ But the Queen begs you.” “I can’t help 
that. Very sorry indeed, bat ‘tis quite 
out of the question that I should dance 
to-day.” Twenty beggings and prayings 
met with twenty refusals. The gentlemen 
of the bedchamber put the rebel under 
arrest, and sent for his father, who brought 
him to his senses. “You great ass! do 
you know what you are doing by making 
difficulties with the queen? Are you 
aware that the House of Vestris has never 
had a misunderstanding with the House 
of Bourbon? I forbid you to cause any 
coolness between the two families. Go 
and dance ; and let your dancing be worthy 
of your name.” 

Marcel, already mentioned, was a phi- 
losopher as well as a high priest of Terp- 
sichore. He pretended to be able to read 
a man’s character in his gait and carriage. 
One day a stranger presented himself at 
his dancing-room. ‘“‘ What is your nation? ” 
Marcel asked. 

“T’m an Englishman.” 

“You English! You a native of the 
island where citizens participate in the 
public administration, and enjoy a share of 
the sovereign power! No, monsieur. That 
low forehead, those shy looks, that faltering 
step, show only the titled slave of an 
elector.” 

Skits at English dancing may be col- 
lected by apronfuls. There is the gentle- 
man, for instance, whose dancing-master 
could never get him to turn his toes out, 
and who at last made the proposition, “I 
will give you twelve francs, instead of six, 
per lesson, if you will only teach me to 
dance with my toes turned in.” Bat the 
direction in which those useful members 
are pointed ought not to be of much real 
importance, if Lord Chesterfield’s dictum 
be correct, that every man dances well 
who dances well from the waist up- 
wards. 
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In the classic age of modern dances, 
dilettanti considered their art and them- 
selves as anything but—pardon the ex- 
pression—small beer. Trénis—after whom 
one of the figures of the first set of qua- 
drilles was named—was as vain as Vestris, 
with the additional accomplishment of 
using fine words after the fashion of Mrs. 
Malaprop. One day, invited to a wedding 
to open the ball with the bride, he was 
late, keeping the company waiting, until 
another beau danseur’s offer was accepted. 
He arrived soon afterwards. When the 
dance was finished he went to reproach 
the bride with her want of patience. 
“You have too much good sense,” she 
said, “to be angry at so natural a cir- 
cumstance.” 

“ Doubtless, madame, I am philosopher 
enough to support missing the dancing of 
your epithalamium; and yet we, you and 
I, should have gathered laurels in the steps 
of this menuet de la reine. I should have 
danced it in a grave and serious, but by 
no means melancholy style; but after 
what I have seen, good heavens! I shall 
never be comforted.” 

“You quite alarm me,” replied the 
bride, in order to draw out Trénis’s 
eccentricities; “what fault have I com- 
mitted ?” 

“Oh, madame, you who dance so well 
that even we experts are proud to engage 
you—you who have rehearsed this minuet 
in which, I venture to say, I have made 
improvements— you go—really pardon, 
madame, the inobservance of my words— 
you go and dance this exceptional minuet 
with a man who dances the contredanse 
correctly enough, ’tis true, but who never 
in his life either understood or studied the 
bow with the hat. No, madame, he. has 
not the slightest idea of the bow with the 
hat. Any dancing-master will give you 
the common theory of putting the hat on 
the head; but the dignity, the decision 
which regulates the movement of the arm 
and the forearm by that of the leg and 
the instep——- No! Look! this is how 
to do it!” 

And strutting before a looking-glass, 
he gave a practical lesson on the way in 
which the bow in the menuet de la reine 
should be performed. 

The contredanse, so despised by Trénis, 
is not the same as our country dance. 
But space forbids a further continuation 
of the present essay on the meaning of 
names, suggested by and partly based on 
M. Charles Rozan’s ‘‘ A Travers les Mots” 





(P. Ducrocgq, Paris, 1876), which contains 
much instructive and amusing matter for 
those who care to follow out ancient and 
national forms of speech. 
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CHAPTER II. SIX SHILLINGS. 


Ir certainly was time that something— 
anything—should be done, thought Celia. 
Surely no promise that she had ever made 
to her father ia his most despotic mood 
could excuse her from turning to account 
every means she had of saving nim from 
downright starvation. She could not be 
ignorant of the suspicions of a doom, worse 
even than deafness, that had of late been 
current about him in Deepweald; and 
though she herself was incapable of facing 
the—the thought of madness for him—yet 
—well, the possibility of it accounted for 
many things. His morose and secluded 
life, his avoidance of society, even before 
he had become unfitted for it, his devotion 
to one idea as exclusively as if it were 
downright monomania, his profound faith 
in a triumph that seemed farthest just 
when it ought to have been nearest, his 
strange hatred for the name of Clari, and 
his capricious command that his daughter 
should have no communication with Walter 
Gordon, all pointed in one way—as no one 
need be an expert in lunacy to be aware. 
Otherwise—what could it all mean? She 
could not keep the dread out of her heart, 
however strongly she might bar its entry 
into her mind. 

Unspeakably she longed for a friend— 
and shehad none. Notone. Lindenheim, 
with its butterfly friendships, had faded 
out of her life, or rather had fluttered 
through it, and died, moth-like, after its 
little day. She missed the -ooks’ caw and 
the cathedral shadows—her oldest friends ; 
and they could not have helped her. But 
they represented help; for they repre- 
sented Deepweald, where the people had 
kind hearts, and where she might have 
picked up a livelihood by teaching. But 
her father, in pursuit of his triumph, had 
cut himself off, even from such aid as 
might be taken honestly from the Swanns 
and Gavestons. 

W-ere should her heart turn but to the 
only friend she had ever known, or was 
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likely to know—the man to whom she had 
promised to be a stranger? What she 
wanted was not so much a helping hand, 
but a clear brain that knew the world, and 
could tell her what to do in the great world 
of London, as wellas in the little prefatory 
one of Lindenheim. Whatever we may 
think of Walter Gordon, to her he was 
still the wisest and brightest of all human 
beings; and not only because she had 
known none that were wiser or brighter. 
She could not forget how at Lindenheim, 
so long as both were there together, he 
had made her feel that she was not alone; 
how after he left she trusted to the belief 
that there was still sympathy floating 
somewhere about the world; how, when 
she met him by chance in Deepweald 
High-street, the old sensation of trust had 
come back, and how she felt for a moment 
that all would be well, now that Herr 
Walter had come into her life again. 

Was John March a great man, or a 
great madman? Walter Gordon would 
know. Was the score a wonder of the 
world or a monstrous chimera, a lifelong 
nightmare ? Walter would tell her. Was 
she bound to a promise that implied star- 
vation? None could solve that question 
of casuistry outside the confessional but 
Walter. How can two people live on a 
capital of six shillings? How can works 
of unknown composers’ be brought to 
a public test? How is that giant, called 
London, more terrible than any in Corn- 
wall, to be met, fought, and conquered, 
single-handed, by a young girl? What 
could be done—how could anything be 
done? Walter Gordon could no doubt 
solve each and all of these questions and 
a hundred more. But, alas, she was as 
much cut off from him by the facts of 
life as by a promise which, after all, might 
prove binding. Facts are not made of 
pie-crust, whatever promises may be. 

And then she thought, with the bit- 
terest sigh of all, supposing even that she 
broke her promise and went out to search 
for him in the great wide world of the 
Post-office Directory, what had she to do 
with him, or he with her? So far as facts 
were concerned, he might be in Sahara 
and she at the North Pole. They had not 
even the paradoxical meeting-point of 
extremes. He was rich, a companion of 
earls, countesses, and song-queens ;_ the 
old sweet liberty, fraternity, and equality 
of Lindenheim had no place in the world. 
And if it were not so, it was a fact that, 
after Lindenheim, he had forgotten her as 


completely as if he had never seen her. 
She was becoming conscious of having 
never lost a certain fool’s dream, born, 
perhaps, in the Rosenthal, in which girls 
are not inapt to indulge, and all the more 
when they do not know its name. She 
felt as if a bright young knight, in white 
armour, had ridden past a maiden chained 
to a rock, had gladdened her with a 
moment’s flash of hope, and had then, 
without even seeing that she was chained, 
ridden on, and forgotten her as if she had 
been only a chance peasant-girl sitting 
by the wayside. Perhaps life would have 
been a little less sweet for the want of the 
vision, but it would have been infinitely 
less bitter. 

Is this an over-romantic way of putting 
the case of a somewhat stupid girl and a 
young man who, to say the least of him, 
was a little scatter-brained ? I do not say 
that Celia March would have suited every 
man—a girl with none but the narrowest 
professional culture gained from the nar- 
rowest of callings, who had passively 
drifted downwards without a fight for it, 
and whose dowry was but a fraction of 
six shillings; nor that Walter Gordon 
would have been every woman’s hero. 
The worst of story-telling is having to 
face the fact that, when love comes in, 
one has to ask for sympathy for two 
people who would not care for one another 
very much, unless they fell out of sympathy 
with all the rest of man and woman kind. 
How else should they be in love, if you 
please ? Every woman wonders how and 
why Mary should be a heroine to John, 
every man marvels that John should be a 
herosto Mary. And so the unfortunate 
couple became unheroic, just in proportion 
as they become heroic to one another. 
And if He and She, instead of coming 
together according to nature, go wander- 
ing about in unconnected sets of curves, 
never meeting except by chance, and 
blindly, they have not even the consolation 
of stepping out of the great world, where 
they are so infinitesimally small, into the 
wonderful world which is so small as to 
have no room to spare for more than two. 

Of course there can be no sort of doubt 
as to what Celia ought to have done. 
What is the use of an introduction to a 
countess if one makes no use of her? She 
had actually eaten and drunk at Hinch- 
ford. But, somehow, it never struck her 
that to have been introduced to a stranger 
gives one an instant right to demand help. 
She would far sooner have appealed to 
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Deepweald Tower, which, indeed, to any- 
one who had been brought up among the 
Swanns of that city, was not nearly so high 
above the earth as a Countess of Quorne. 

And so, at last, the poor girl sat at the 
uncovered deal-table in their third storey, 
face to face with all the barren rocks of 
life, and trying to prove that six are seven, 
and that a madman may be trusted to find 
a gold mine; while her father sat in an 
apathy of triumph before her, listening 
with deaf. ears to a burst of future 
applause ; and while the flowers of a girl’s 
life were growing up frost-bitten. She 
had, for weeks past, had ample time to 
brood, for the task of housekeeping, 
such as it was, had been growing lighter 
and lighter. Her last feat in that direc- 
tion had been to reduce six shillings 
and twopence to six shillings, by buying 
a pair of candles, one of which was now 
burning down into its brass socket. The 
room was as poor and empty as any in 
Saragossa-row—a waste region not far 
from Lambeth Palace, where the natives, 
against all the laws of hygiene, seem to 
increase and multiply, with no apparent 
want of health, upon the foulest atmo- 
sphere to be found along Thames’ side. 
I have made no attempt to trace the 
career of the ex-organist from the pure 
air of the Cathedral Close at home to the 
suburbs of Lambeth Palace. It had been 
the gradual dead-weight sinking of two 
people, one of whom will not, and the 
other cannot, swim, or even make those 
floundering efforts that at any rate give 
some éclat to the process of going under 
water. No; it cannot be said that Celia 
had risen to the occasion. 

The candle guttered down and down, 
lower and lower, while Celia’s heart kept 
sinking down and down with it, as if in 
sympathy, and her father brooded over that 
unhatched egg of his, and sent out slow 
clouds of tobacco-smoke over it that were 
only too typical. Anything like conver- 
sation between the two was so utterly 
impossible—for scraps of brown paper 
cannot be held to count—that, to reverse 
a sentence of Sir Richard Steele, they 
were as sad as in solitude and as con- 
strained as in society. Saragossa-row was 
mostly quiet about midnight; for the 
nearest public-house was in the next street, 
and the more industrious natives were 
either asleep or else far abroad upon their 
unlawful occupations. The house itself 
was quiet. It was a baker’s, where work 
did not begin till five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and their only fellow-lodger, who 





“kept” on the second floor, was a man of 
marked and regular habits—that is to say, 
he was regular in-being scarcely ever at 
home. The people of the house, the 
baker’s family, were always in bed at ten. 
So there was nothing to disturb the 
maéstro’s dream of art and giory. 

But suddenly Celia was startled by a 
most unprecedented tap at the door. There 
is character, even in door-tapping, and this 
was polite but firm. She waited for its 
repetition before she said, “Come in.” 

John March knew nothing of this, and 
so did not turn round. If he had, he 
would have seen a tall, harsh-featured 
young man, meagre and rather gaunt, 
looking as if he were manufactured out of 
bones fastened together with wire and 
whipcord. He was dressed negligently 
and roughly, but like a gentleman—that 
is to say, in such a fashion that the eye 
did not notice the clothes, but travelled 
straight to the man in them. And, for 
that matter, there was little doubt about 
this nocturnal visitor being a man. He 
wore a wide-awake hat, of a fashion that 
has now travelled into the Church. He 
removed it, as a matter of course, when 
he found himself in the presence of a 
young lady. 


* You'll excuse me?” he said, in a broad 


northern accent, which sounded to Celia’s 
ears like the creaking of a rusty weather- 
cock, only deeper in tone. ‘ Mistress 
Snow has forgotten to leave out my candle; 
could you oblige me with a light? I 
lodge on the floor below.” 

Celia knew of the existence of the 
second-floor front, but had never met him, 
even on the stairs. And he was not exactly 
of the Saragossa-row type, that had now 
become familiar to her. She looked at 
him a little timidly, thonght of the two- 
pence she had just spent in two candles, 
went to the cupboard, and offered him the 
reserve stock of her purchase. 

Meanwhile the second-floor front stood 
in the doorway, making his observations 
quietly—supposing him to observe any- 
thing. 

“You are quite welcome,” said Celia, 
lighting the new candle at the dying 
flame of the old. She felt that the 
stranger was watching her attentively. 
He took the candle, and lingered. Celia 
was no more of the Saragossa-row type 
than he—less so, one might sey, were it 
not that in the waters of Lenden one 
oftenest meets people exactly where one 
would least look for them. 

“Thank you kindly,” he said, with a 
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rough sort of respect which made Celia 
notice for the firs} time that the stranger 
was probably—making allowance for his 
more rug type of build—not much, if 
at all, older than Walter Gordon. “After 
all, I'll just take a light for my pipe, if 
you won’t mind one whiff this side the 
door. No, you won’t mind that, I see,” 
he said, seeing the curling cloud above 
the score. He hesitated for a moment. 
“T’ve lived in the Latin Quarter, where 
we used to get on without getting some- 
body to tell us our own names and then 
boo-ing just as if we'd been told one 
another’s. And it’s my own opeenion 
that fellow-lodgers ought to be friends or 
enemies. And indeed that’s my own belief 
about all men, that if one’s neighbour's 
down one ought to pick him up, and if 
he’s up one ought to knock him down.” 

Celia, as she looked at him, thought him 
fully capable of doing either, if he pleased. 

“ And so I'll give ye a piece of advice 
in return for a pipe-light; and thank you. 
It’s ill wasting one candle while another's 
burning; so I'll e’en take the scrap you've 
got left. I’m not a fine lady, to want an 
hour of tallow to get into bed by. You 
are French, ma’m’selle? Then I’m all 
the gladder to have you for a neighbour, 
and I'll give ye another advice grahtis 
—don’t count your shillings in Saragossa- 
row without locking your door. Mistress 
Snow is a good woman so long as ye keep 
a key for your whisky; bat I doubt if 
she’s much used to see shillings, and it’s 
ill to tempt a wife with seven bairns. 
There’s not much a man or a woo-man 
won’t do if there’s nobody in the room 
but old Nick, and he, and a sixpence; 
that’s a bad congregation—self, and six- 
pence, and the De’il. Are you long in 
this country, ma’m’selle ?”’ 

The old candle had guttered so far that 
even a young Scotchman, let alone a fine 
lady, might find it hard to win the race to 
bed against the flame. Nor was there any 
reason why, if he only wanted a pipe- 
light, he should linger at the door, talking 
nonsense in a slow drawl, as if on pur- 
pose to linger the longer. 

“No,” said Celia. ‘ We are English.” 

“Ah! Well—we can’t help where 
we're born ; it’s not given to every man to 
be born in Paris or Aberdeen — more 
especially Aberdeen. You ought to be 
French by your looks. And now—” He 
cleared his throat, and said in the loudest, 
fiercest of his strident tones; ‘ Twice 
two make five, and that I'll maintain 
against any man.” 
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Celia shrank back in alarm and looked 
at her father, but he had evidently not 
heard a word ; he did not even know that 
a stranger was in theroom. The visitor 
was mad, or he had kept his whisky only 
too securely from Mrs. Snow, and had 
deposited it where no keys are required. 

“As a post!” said the strange stranger, 
in a kind of smothered growl. “ How 
long has he been like that?” he asked 
abruptly, looking round the room. 

Celia trembled; but suddenly the eyes 
of the stranger came back to her from 
their travels, and all her fear went away. 
And yet they were cold, steel-like eyes, as 
different from Walter’s as flint from flame. 

“Yes—asa post,” hewenton. ‘There’s 
naught but a post wouldn’t turn round 
when a man flew in the face of the multi- 
plication-table like that—if he’s got the 
ghost of a fight in him. I know what I’d 
do if a man had come into my room that 
gait, and if he’d thrown his inkstand at 
my head, I’d have said guid-night, and 
been in ted by now. So I'll just tell you, 
as ye look like a lass with a bit of brains, 
that I’m neither a madman nor a sot, but 
just David Comrie, surgeon, and that I 
look on the human ear as just the finest 
bit of work in all the microcosm. Is it 
your father? Then,” he went on with 
enthusiasm, “let me congratulate you on 
being dochter to the finest case in Britain. 
I never knew a man deafer—except one, 
and he was cured by Maurel, of Paris, so 
well that they made him a mouchard ; for 
he’s got such a deaf look on his face, that 
nobody thinks of talking in a whisper 
when he’s by, and all the while he can 
hear a pin drop—I knew the case; I was 
a pupil of Maurel, who was just the best 
aurist in Europe, as you doubtless know. 
Is he dumb ?” 

“ Thank God, no!” said Celia, her heart 
giving a leap at the thought of a possible 
cure, and not speculating upon how it came 
to pass that a man, who styled himself 
surgeon, should be lodging in Saragossa- 
row. 

“Ah,” said Comrie, shaking his head 
with a slightly disappointed air. “Then 
that seemplifies things sadly—sadly. I’m 
afraid we must light the other candle after 
all. How long has he been like this ? What 
is he?” 

“Who are you?” asked John March, 
suddenly turning round. 

Comrie looked down from his height 
into the worn face of the “case,” as a 





lover might look into the eyes of his 
mistress—supposing the lover to have 
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eyes as cold as ice and as keen as steel. 
To those who knew him there was no 
need to ask how it came about that the 
young Scotch surgeon, as odd in speech 
and manner as he was skilled of hand, 
should be buried in Saragossa-row. No- 
body ever accused him of meanness, 
though he lived for the present upon 
somewhere about ninepence a day, and 
lodged at Mrs. Snow’s for the simple reason 
that they cost him next to nothing. Even 
so he had lived while studying in Glasgow, 
and so in Paris, and so now in London; 
and always for the same reason, that he 
spent every farthing he could spare upon 
a fund wherewith to pay the creditors of 
that bankrupt draper, his dead father, 
twenty shillings in the pound, and that he 
had far too good an opinion of himself to 
throw himself away upon any sort of 
practice below his highest ambition. But 
this is not the story of David Comrie, 
which belongs to quite another sea of 
strange waters. 

“ Guid-night,” he said, lifting his wide- 
awake in French fashion to John March 
before he again put it on his rough hair. 
“Tell him what you please,” he said to 
Celia, ‘“‘except what’s true. Hope’s just 
a snowball, the more ye roll it the more 
it grows; and the more there is to melt 
away.” 

“But you said 
heart sinking again. 

“T said I’ll cure him if I can. But ye 
know, or ought to know, it isn’t the 
surgeon that cures. I believe a little 
more than we used to learn from Maurel. 
Guid-night. I'll see ye the morn.” 

“Who is that?” asked John March, 
following the surgeon with his eyes, as if 
he meant to drive him by a look from the 
room. 

“ Only — the — other — lodger,” wrote 
Celia. ‘“‘ He—wanted—a—light——” 

John March shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. What had that to do with the 
score? What have trifles to do with 
great things? What have they ever had 
to do with them since the world began ? 
A squabble about an apple had nothing to 
do with the burning of Troy, as every 
schoolboy knows. 

But Celia was not thinking about the 
score. More and more it was being borne 
in upon her, that the great work which 
had crushed the heart out of her child- 





” began Celia, her 





hood, which had been the self-devouring 
soul of two lives, was nothing more or less 
than the craze of a fevered brain. Not 
even his own child, who had been brought 
up in the faith, believed in the man’s life- 
work, to which he had sacrificed name and 
fame, self and life, wife and child. He 
was doomed to sit like the mummy at his 
own feast, the statue on his own tomb, 
wrapped up in soundless solitude in the 
temple of art, that he had been building 
with a life’s labour for a careless world to 
worship in; he had nothing left but to 
dream in barren apathy, and with hence- 
forth idle hands, over that “ Finis,” which 
was in truth the end. But Celia was not 
thinking of this—a phase of life into which 
she had not been born to enter. Comrie 
had filled her with hope of a far other 
kind. If her father could only hear! 
Then she could, at least, put a little sym- 
pathy into a life that, she was beginning 
to feel dimly, had needed what it had 
always seemed toscorn; she would be able 
to reunite the broken cord, that had just 
once, on that last evening at home, joined 
them together. 

In a word, hope, as Comrie had said, 
is a very snowball; one handful, if set 


rolling, implies a mountain. When her. 


father left her, she closed her eyes where 
she sat, and let the snowflake roll and roll 
into a very mountain of a dream, from 
which nothing was left out but the score. 
Nothing else, not even Walter Gordon. 
But the clock struck twelve. The coach 
turned back to a pumpkin, and all the 
fairy gold remained just six shillings, and 
not a penny over. They might last for two 
days ; even for three. Something must be 
done—and what, in Heaven’s name ? 
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